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THE POETRY QUIBBLE 

BY MAXWELL BODENHEIM 



If every man could permanently attain a life in which 
all of his secret longings were released in action, very little 
poetry would be written : it would be lived instead. A 
man of aesthetic impulses and nimble mind would shape 
his personal poems in speech and activity, and his imper- 
sonal ones would be loth to leave that contemplation which 
gave them birth. Written poetry exists because of the ele- 
ments seeking to mutilate and suppress it. 

The poet's primary aim is never communication to his 
fellow men : that is a surface glow — the effect of a glass of 
wine taken after work. He shapes an inner sphere on 
which reality can only dwell after making concessions to 
the outraged loneliness of his spirit. This last statement, 
of course, indirectly hinges upon what constitutes poetry. 

In the past, clear-cut and sustained rhythm has been 
the only actually determining factor. Verlaine and parts 
of the Bible are both considered poetry, although a uni- 
verse of interwoven essence, style and content separates 
them. Men of different aesthetic fibres have ever insisted 
that poetry is this or that : the truth is that there has existed 
no definite poetry. At present, instead of moulding an elas- 
tic and broad starting-point for poetry, critics still proudly 
display their tiny poetic dogmas to each other. Among 
the younger set of these critics, two dominating schools 
exist. The first insists that the hazy label of poetry must 
indicate a " vigorous grappling with reality," must " sing 
of things having their roots in the soil," must " ring with 
an earthly exaltation." The second claims that " poetry is 
the statement of overwhelming emotional values " and that 
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" all the rest is a matter of cuisine, of art." This credo 
states that " a passage is poetic or unpoetic in two 
respects : 

(a) the degree in which the emotional element inheres 

(b) the justness of the evaluation." 

The final, inflexible assertion of this credo is that " good 
art is an expression of emotional values which do not give 
way to the intellect. Bad art is merely an emotional crea- 
tion which intellect and common sense knocks into a cocked 
hat." 

Since poetry has never crystallized into a definite art, 
and has been a rhythm courted by many suitors, these 
opposing critics have an equally valid basis for their defi- 
nitions of true verse. They seek to shape the misty name 
of poetry into firm manifestoes, each violently contradict- 
ing the other. One welcomes this attempt to create a foun- 
dation for verse, thus elevating it to a sustained art; but 
one marvels at the smallness and curt finality of this effort. 
In a sense all criticism must be dogmatic, if only to attain 
forward motion: each stride of the critic must be athletic 
and linger a moment, even though another stride quickly 
follow it. But, alas, the critic usually wears iron boots 
which make him weary of too much motion! A colorless 
impartiality would render him equally sterile and fixed; 
but are we always to choose, in literary criticism, between 
these two extremes? When will critics possessing aesthetic 
force, use many convictions as walking canes, to be swung 
along a tortuous road, instead of selecting one belief and 
making it a permanent arm-chair? 

These questions rise from the two poetic manifestoes 
previously mentioned; manifestoes which dominate large 
bands of poets and their critical followers, at present. The 
first " strength over all " announcement rebels at the sen- 
timental, staidly pretty stuff that has been known, in the 
past, as poetry, and that attained a recent climax in the Vic- 
torian Age. But, first of all, this rebellion suffers from 
blind rage. The revolters are determined to crush and 
minimize delicacy; to rail at subtle shades of emotion and 
call them gossamer trinkets ; to raise crude exaltation above 
simple and even involved grace ; to glorify only the under- 
currents of daily existence and cling rigidly th an 
unadorned interpretation of human fundamentals. These 
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men cannot distinguish prettiness from delicate strength. 
Their blindness makes one wonder where they divide poetry 
from prose and whether they are not unconsciously making 
a loose and obscure rhythm the only test of prose. For, 
what has been known as prose fulfills the items of their 
poetic credo, and if one accepts their definition of poetry, 
clear-cut and sustained rhythm still remains as the only 
distinction poetry can possess. 

Again, when one turns to the manifesto of the opposing 
school, the line between a possible poetry and prose is 
equally clouded. This credo considers intellectuality to be 
a test of the validity and coherence of emotion and claims 
that poetry is " the adroit statement of overwhelming emo- 
tional values." The first part of this view-point brings to 
mind the picture of a man, without his sense of smell, pick- 
ing up floWers and rating them according to their colors 
and forms. Reverse the picture, making the man blind, 
and you will have emotion judging the intellect as another 
basis for poetry. Regarding the second part of this mani- 
festo, one discovers a skillful statement of overwhelming 
emotional values in much of what hitherto has been con- 
sidered prose; in passages from the novels of Anatole 
France, Dostoevsky, Huysmann, and others. Where 
should one draw the line: must rhythm once more act as 
weary rescuer? 

Poetry will crystallize into a definite shade of art when 
enough men make it a combined emotional and mental 
refuge by means of which they will discover their inner 
differences and mould reality to the dictates of these dif- 
ferences. This applies also to that poetry which sings of 
inanimate things, since they contain no inherent qualities 
but are colored and outlined by the eyes viewing them. 
The poet must make outward reality subservient to a pas- 
sionate seeking for knowledge of himself and other men, 
if he is to avoid those broadly narrative and descriptive 
shades which alone separate prose content from poetic 
content There is nothing new in this statement, since 
poetry of this kind has existed in so-called prose as well as 
in more regular rhythms. And when it is concentrated into 
an accepted and sustained trend, moulded by intense 
rhythms, poetry will emerge to a definite shade of art. 

Maxwell Bodenheim. 



